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Ie) VY ce 
GYPSUM AS MANURE. 
[We take the following extracts from the pamph- 








let noticed in our last, from which we copied some | 
rules for the application of guano, by J. H. Shep-| remainder, from being planted near the roots of 


pard, London :} 


Gypsum, or the real sulphate of lime, is consid- 


ered by all scientific chemists and agriculturists 4 | poverty of the soil. 


most powerful agent as manure. I beg to quote 
an extraordinary instance of its effects, on its first 
introduction into Norfolk, in 1816. When T was 
attending Mr Coke’s sheep shearing, at Holkham 





ie 


/ 
YWGBhAWID VARIMVGE IR, number of ungypsumed, we had an extra produce 


| from the gypsum of full 24 sacks, of 12 pecks each, 
| per sack. 

| Second Experiment. —A plot of old swarth, was, 
‘last spring, broken up for potatoes. The greater 
part of the crop grew most luxuriantly ; but the 


‘some fruit trees, exhibited, in the spindled growth 
of their tops, a striking evidence of the exceeding 
The grower determined upon 
a trial of gypsum on this part, of which he applied 
a top-dressing. A gentle rain falling a few days 
afterwards, which put the gypsum into action, the 
tlect was the astonishment of all who saw it—the 


House, and conversing with him in the park, he | gypsum seeming to impart an almost magic energy 
complained to me that a portion of his estate, pear | t9 these poor and puny tops; and in defiance of 

» (sg - slae diate P very lic 43 con . . 
Wells, (about six miles distant,) was a very light) the extremely exhausted condition of that part of 


sandy land; and, although he treated it in every! the soil u 


respect like the rest of his farm, with plenty of 
manure, he was unable to produce more than six 
or eight bushels of grain per acre. I recommend- 
ed him to apply gypsum, and he desired me to for- 
ward him ten tons, for a trialk When I again 
called on him, (three years after) he said the land 
before mentioned, by the application of gypsum, in- 
stead of producing six to eight bushels of grain 
per acre, averaged 32 bushels of American barley, 
36 of Chevalier barley, and 20 of wheat, per statute 
acre. 

I beg further to observe, that gypsum, applied 
upon light or blow-away sands, in liberal quant- 
ties, two or three times, turning over the soil and 
harrowing in, causes a body, and consequent adhe- 
rence in the soil, which forms a basis or ground- 
work, so that it will ultimately retain manures be- 
stowed upon it, which previously were washed into 
the bowels of the earth, without the least possible 
benefit to the crops. Ican only repeat, that the 
application of gypsum to sand land, if of genuine 
quality, and systematically worked into the land, 
would prove the greatest benefit to the agriculturist. 

For Potatoes.—The following results of gypsum 
on potatoes are furnished by the Rev. T. Skepworth, 
of Yorkshire : 

“In a plot of land which had last spring been 
richly manared for early potatoes, we apportioned 
three rows for the following experiinent: “ When 
the sets were cut, they were immediately dipped 
into powdered gypsum; they were then placed in 
the trenches, when a small portion of gypsum was 
sprinkled upon each set, ‘The trenches were then 
filled up with earth, and a little more gypsum 
sprinkled the whole length of the rows, as a top- 
dressing. Iam now convinced the top-dressing is 


much better applied when the tops are about two | 


or three inches out of the ground, and very wet. 
This finished the process, in which, a8 nearly as 
we could calculate, we used about fifteen bushels 
of gypsum per acre. I must here state, that the 
gypsumed and ungypsumed rows immediately ad- 
joined each other ; but that if, as to the precise po- 
sition of each, in point of free exposure to sun and 
air, there was any difference, it was in favor of the 
ungypsumed rows. 

On taking up, and carefully weighing off the 
produce of the gypsumed rows against the same 





pon which the experiment was tried, and 


the consequent backwardness of the crop, the gyp- 


sumed potatoes were atnougst the finest inthe plot. 
The Turnip Fly.—A small farmer, in my own 


parish, on whose statement I have the fullest reli- 
ance, sowed, this year, some Ruta Baga, upon a 
piece of rather strong land. No sooner had the 
plants arrived at their second leaf, than they were 
so voraciously atiacked by the fly, that great num- 
bers of the plants seemed entirely destroyed, and 
the rest to be rapidly following. There seemed, 
in fact, no prospect of saving the crop. Having, 
however, been informed that it was my opinion 
gypsum would destroy the fly, this person immedi- 
ately top-dressed the crop, at 8 bushels per acre, 
(more, perhaps, than needtul,) and the consequence 
was most striking—the sudden and entire disap- 
pearance of the insect, and a most vigorous growth 
of the plants. 

N. B.—The top-dressing for the fly, and indeed 
all top-dressings, should be fine gypsum, and ap- 
plied either between showers of rain or in the ear- 
ly dew of the morning. 

Clover.—Of this plant, gypsum is the indispen- 
sable, natural, and most favorite food, and in which 
it delights to luxuriate. Upon a measured portion 
of young clover and other spring seeds, on a light 
gravelly soil, R. F. Long, Esq., of Braneroft, this 
year sowed gypsuin as a top-dressing, in showery 
weather, at the rate of five bushels per acre. Com- 
paring the produce and growth of this portion with 
the remainder of the field, he expresses himself 
thus: ‘You have often seen 4 particular spot 
where a manure heap has been laid—its thicken- 
ing and towering above everything around it: now 





this is exactly what your tenant’s gypsum has done.’ | 


Oats.—Mr E. Jefferson, of Low Burnham, drilled 
in some oats upon a black moory soil, with a com- 
post of ashes, rape-dust, and soot. Immediately 
adjoining the compost oats, six rows were drilled 
in with gypsum alone, as an experiment. The 
gypsumed oats were pronounced by all, in less 
than a month, to be from 30 to 40 per cent. in ad- 
vance of the compost and the farmer afterwards in- 
formed me that, on harvesting them, they were de- 
cidedly the better crop, having stronger straw and 
and larger ears. 

Every one extols, and justly so, the manure of 





the farm-yard ; yet how few attempt to husband it 


as they ought. ‘Far-fetched and dear-bought’ as 
some of our manures are, the firmer continues to 
buy, whilst he daily witnesses under his own nose 
the loss of most valuable manure. Ammonia is 
constantly rising from the stalls and dung-heaps 
which might be fixed by gypsum. The urine is 
‘ : : 
allowed to run anywhere but into reservoirs or 
tanks, and is soon dried up and lost. 


EXTRACTS 
From Mr Bancroft’s Address before the N. Y. State 
Agricul. Society. 

“The farmer never loses his patriotism. He 
loves Atnerica—is the depository of her glory, and 
the guardian of her freedom. The soil of New 
York, which he has beautified by his culture, is 
consecrated by the victories in which he shared. 
Earth! I bow in reverence, for my eyes behold the 
ground wet with the blood ef rustic martyrs, and 
hallowed by the tombs of former heroes! Where 
is the land to which their fame has not been borne ? 
Who does not know the tale of the hundred battle 
fields of New York? Not a rock juts out from the 
Highlands, but the mind’s eye sees inscribed upon 
ita record of deeds of glory! Not a blade of 
grass springs at Saratoga, but takes to itself a tongue 
to proclaim the successfu! valor of patriot husband- 
men! (Applause.) 

Here the name of Schuyler, the brave, the gene- 
rous, the unshaken patriot, shall long be remember- 
ed; the zealous, reliable George Clinton, a man 
of soundest heart, a soul of honesty and honor, a 
dear lover of his country and of freedom. Nor do 


|we forget him—the gallant Montgomery—twin- 


mortyr with Warren—who left his farm on the 
Hudson, not, as it proved, to conquer Quebec, but 
to win a miglitier victory over death itself. 

I renew the theme once more, to recount how 
the furmers of New York have served their coun- 
try and mankind. They were invested with sov- 
ereignty, and they abdicated. Glorious example! 
Highest triumph of disinterested justice! They 
peacefully aud publicly renounced their exclusive 
authority, and transferred power in this republic 
from its territory to its men. (Applause.) May your 
institutions, under the spirit of improvement, be 
perpetual. May every pure influence gather round 
your legislation. May your illustrious example 
show to the world the dignity of labor, the shame 
that lights on idleness, the honor that belongs to 
toil. ‘To the end of time, be happiness the com- 
panion of your busines, and the plow ever be found 
in the hands of its owner. (Loud applause.) 

Forests of New York! under the hands of skill, 
shape yourselves into mode!s of naval architecture, 
und go forth upon the seas to reconcile the inequal- 
ities of climate and confirm the brotherhood of na- 
tions. American ideas shall travel on your prows, 
and the genius of humanity guide your helms; 
while we who remain at home, will water the tree 
of peace, so that its roots shall strike deep in the 
earth, and its branches tower to the heavens! we 
will so nurture and protect it, that its verdure shall 
be perennial—that no spirit of animosity shall 
sway its branches, nor even a whisper of discord 
rustle in its topmost boughs!” (Great applause.) 
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MIDDLESEX AGRICULTURAL, SOCIETY, 
Report on Farms, Fruit Trees, Bog Meadows, Com- 
post, Se. 

The Committee on Farms, Fruit Trees, Bog 
Meadows, Compost, Xc., appointed by the Trustees 
of the Middlesex Agricultural Society, at their last 
annual meeting, have given their attention to the 
subject of their appointment, and respecttully ask 
leave to report the following : 

The rule adopted by the Committee, required 
every applicant for premium oo Farms, Reclaimed 
Meadows and Compost Manufacture, to make a 


statement to the Committee in writing, setting forth | 


their mode of operations, and likewise their experi- 


ments, ifany. With these requirements imost of 


the applicants complied, 
On Farms. 


It will be proper for the committee to remark in 
this connection, that four of the applicants for pre- 
miums on farms were competitors for the Society’s 
first premium only, they having each received the 
second premium in some former year. These 
were Ebenezer Richardson, of Pepperell, Winthrop 
Arnold, Mark Fay, and Aaron H. Felton, of Mail- 
borough. 

Mr Fay subsequently withdrew his claim on 
Farms, being a competitor on bog meadow and 
compost manufacture. 

‘The farm of Mr Richardson has been examined 
by the sume committee several times before this 
year, and they were much pleased with his im- 
provements in farming: everything goes like clock- 
work, in doors and out. The committee will not 
soon forget his hospitable mansion. If it should 
ever again be the good fortune of the committee 
to be again appointed to this service, they would be 
pleased to have such applicants. But Mr Richard- 
son has this year had a host to compete with, as 
will be seen by and by. 

The farm of Mr Arnold is a small farm, to be 
sure, but a very productive one; there are few 
farms of twice the size that yield so great a har- 


vest; here,us in the former case, the committee \¢ : 
| Jabez Hnutington, of Marlborough, offered his 


could see many improvements, and Mr Arnold 


must not feel discouraged ; this has been a hard | 
|to appearance, and has been on this farm about 
‘eight years, during which time he has made many | 


year for those who had taken the second premium | 
on a former trial. Mr Felton’s farm appears to be 


improving, but Mr Felton was not at home when | 


the committee called, and he has not sent a written | 
statement, therefore the committee cannot particu- 
larize: they went over the farm and_ partially ex- 
amined the late improvements, but not having any 


one to point out the intentions of the owner, they | 


could not understand or comprehend his views. 
Oliver C. Rogers, of Woburn, entered his farm 
for premium, for the first time. Mr Rogers, by his 
own statement, came in possession of his farm 
about seven years ago, at which time it was in a 


bad condition: the fences were out of repair, the | 


pastures, mowing and plow fields were covered 
with bushes in many places ; almost all the lots 
were ill shaped and unproductive, being in many 
places so wet in the spring as to make it impossi- 


ble to plow in season jor planting, and in other | 


places so rocky as to preveut cultivation entirely, 
To remedy the first evil, deep ditches have been | 
dug, stoned up and covered with flat stone, leaving 
a sluice sufficiently large to carry off all the water 
at any season of the year: the covering stone be- 
ing from 16 to 18 inches below the surface, will 
prevent the plow from reaching it hereafter. The 
rocks which had been suffered to remain in these | 
uncultivated places, have been removed, and the 


plow fields have been newly snaieael wea sich 
into square shape, trees and bushes have been torn 
up by the reots, and all parts of the fields brought 
under the plow. The crops speak well for the 
improvements in these fields. The committee 
would here remark, that in most of the swamp 
land there is a hard subsoil; in some places, how- | 
ever, there isa deep mud. Mr Rogers has re- | 
iclaimed of upland and swamp, within the seven | 
years he has been on the place, more than forty 
) acres, Which was very rough and unproductive 
when he came there; he has dug, stoned and cov- | 
| ered over 360 rods of these blind ditehes, (as some | 





-eall them,) has built more than 900 rods of wall, 

some of which is of superior quality, and ail well 
| trenched ; sixty rods of itis very heavy, faced wall, 
and beautifully pointed with cement; he has done | 
much to make his buildings convenient as well as 
elegant; bas constructed a good cellar under his 
burn for the manufacture of compost mauure, be- 
ing convinced that no good farmer should be with- | 
out one, 

Mr Rogers has set out a peach orchard and an 
apple orchard, “within a few years ; and likewise, | 
many other fruitand ornamental trees. Since he 
has been on the place, has carried from his fields | 
aud buried in the mud-holes, (and low places for | 
cart-ways) about two thousand loads of stone with- 
in the seven years, being now entirely out of sight, | 
and in all other respects has managed his farm in 
a workmanlike manner; and the committee, were | 
ubanimous in the opinion, that Mr Rogers, being | 
himself a hard-working man, enjoying a tine con- 
stitution, and possessed of a superior faculty to lay 
out work for others to do, and to see that they do 
it rightly, might with propriety be termed a first 
rate farmer and no mistake. ‘To prevent cavil, it | 
will be proper to state, that a portion of the com- 
mittee were personally acquainted with the condi- 


session of it, and therefore speak from knowledg 





| 
} 
tion of this farm, before Mr Rogers came in ot 


e; 
and in consideration of the above, the committee 
er | 


—e the Society’s first premium of $25 to Olive 


’. Rogers, of Woburn. 


farm for a premium. He is a young, healthy man, 


improvements, has built new buildings and altered | 
and repaired the old ones ; so that, with the excep- | 
| tion of a cellar under his barn, he may be allowed | 
to have everything in and about his buildings very 
‘convenient and neat. Mr Huutington has become 
convineed that a barn cellar for a farmer is indis- 
| pensable, and is now making arrangements to dig 
/one next year. He isa very ingenious man, and 
has displayed much ingenuity in his arrangements 
about his house and out buildings; especially in 
the construction of his hog-house and yard, whieh 
are very convenient. His improvements in his 
fields, both for grass and grain, are second to but} 
few that fell under the observation of the commit- 
tee. The walls which he has built to enclose 
these new fields, are first rate. The committee 
noticed between three and four hundred rods of 
these new walls. This farm must have been out 
of repair when Mr Huntington took possession, as | 
‘the old walls which are suffered to remain, will 
testify. Several pieces of lowland and some bog 
have been reclaimed and are now producing abun- 
dantly ; in fact, the crops all over the farm told a 
pretty good story for the farmer; and if Mr Hun- 
tington continues in his present course eight years 








more, he will no doubt have the reputation of a 


first rate y Sepeee. The committee award to Mr 
Huntington the second premium of $20. 

[The portion of the report omitted here, will ap- 

pear in our next paper. | 
Compost Manufacture. 

Mark Fay of Mariborough, Oliver C. Rogers of 
Woburn, Robert Chaffin of Acton, and Abel Moore 
| of Concord, have been manufacturing compost and 
want premiums, 

Mr. Fay burns hassocks on his Joam heaps, and 
mixes his barn yard manure all together with this 
loam and hassoek ashes, and uses this compost for 


|top dressing, but has furnished no wiitten  state- 


ment of his experiment. Mr. Rogers has manu- 
|factured a large compost heap in his barn cellar 
the past year, but the Committee considered this 


/as a part of his farming operations, by which he 


obtained the first premium on his farm. Mr. Chaf- 
| fin uses sand, mud and loam in his barn yard ; and 
he only differs from the old way, by covering the 
droppings with some of this dirt every moming m 
|summer. The Committee believe this could not 
be the intention of the Trustees when they intita- 
‘ted this premium. Mr. Moore has furnished the 
Committee with a written statement, detailing all 
the particulars in his process of manufacturing 
compost manure, and for the benefit of the farmers 
of Middlesex. The Committce most ardentiy wish 
that this statement may be published ; and after 
| being read, let those who feel any interest in farm- 
ing, go and examine the premises and see if all is 


right. The Committee believe that if the farmers 


in our county generally should adopt Mr. Moore’s 
system of manufacture, and Mr. Barrett’s method 
of reclaiming low Jand or bog, and go into the 
| practice of deep ploughing; that in a very few 
years, the best of corn may be produced for one 
cent per pound; and the best of hay, for half a 
cent per pound; and, instead of sending to Eng- 
land for bone dust, to France for poudrette, or the 
Pacific for Guano, the farmers will manufacture 
their own guano, poudrette and bone dust into 


compost, (which can be done for less than half the 
| cost of importation) and apply it to their own soil. 


| When this shall become the practice, the farmers 
of Middlesex will go ahead with more than rail- 
/read speed. In consideration of Mr. Moore’s im- 
‘provement in compost manufacture, the Commit- 
tee award him the first premium of $10. 

Submitted by the Committee, 

Nanum Harpy, Chairman. 
Concord, Oct. 2, 1844, 





CAPT. ABEL MOORL’S STATEMENT. 


T’o Nahum Hardy, Esq., Chairman of the Committee 

on Farms, &c. 

Sir,—The importance of manure to the farmer 
is so apparant that the manner of increasing it, in 
quantity and quality, without reducing the value of 
the same, becomes a matter of interest to all who 
are engaged in agriculture ; and it is a well estab- 
lished fact, that manure can be more profitably 
used as a compost, than in any other way. 

My attention was particularly drawn to the sub- 
ject of making compost manure, about five years 
since, for at that time I could not purchase stable 
manure, without paying more for it, than the real 
benefit derived from its use. About that time, I 
built me a barn 80 feet long, by 40 feet wide, with 
a cellar under the whole of it, and 1 then began 
making compost in a way that proved more proft 
table than I had previously found. I began by 
fixing troughs in the cellar, under the holes where 
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i put down the manure, with ho; ore place: 
under the same to receive the urine from he 
cattle, and when full, [ place a bed of loam and 
peat mud and empty the urine on to it, and set 
them again. 

I have always kept hogs in my barn cellar, and 
the last three years, have kept two yoke of oxen, 
ten cows, one bull, and two horses through the 
year. I tie up the cattle in the barn every night, 
to save the manure ; and in addition to the above, 
I have usually wintered from twenty to twentytive 
head of young and fat cattle and oxen. 

“For the last two years, I have adopted a new 
method, which I think is better than any other that 
Ihave tried. I always keep at hand a plenty of 
good loam and peat mud, both in my barn cellar 
and barn-yard. I have windows opening from the 
cellar into the yard, through whieh I put down, 
most of the loam and mud, and place it under the | 
holes where the manure is put down, and after it 
has remained there about one week, I spread it 
over the hog-styes in the cellar, which are 80 feet 
long by 24 feet wide, but before spreading the loam 
or mud, I sow corn on it, which will cause the hogs 
to root and turn the whole over. 

So valuable do I consider urine for compost ma- 
nure, that I have barrels placed in my sheds to re- 
ceive the urine from the house, which are emptied 
on to the manure heaps when full; and also, 1 
have plank troughs made on runnets, placed under 
privies, and when they are partly full, I hitch on a 
yoke of oxen and draw them to the barn cellar, and | 
bury the contents in the loam and mud. 

At intervals of a few weeks, I mix in lime, salt | 
and plaster, at the rate of about one bushel each of | 
lime and salt and a bushel of plaster to a cord of | 
the compost. Lime aids the fermentation, and the | 
salt and plaster, I believe, have beneficial effects on | 
most of my lands. 

I always fork over my manure very light before | 
using it, and cart it out of the cellar and yard twice | 
a year. 

There can be no better economy in the making | 
of compost manure, than by adopting a course of 
using the urine of cattle to the best advantage. | 
Filling up the hog-pens with loam and mud at) 
about the same time, and allowing it to remain un- | 
til it is wanted for use, does not, in my opinion, 
answer so good a purpose as putting the loam, &c. 
in as fast as it becomes saturated with urine. 


The urine of cattle, I think, possesses as strong 
and enriching qualities, when properly applied to 
Joam or mud, as their droppings. 

Peat mud can be e 
ing compost, by digging the same in the summer | 
or fall of the year, throwing it into moderate sized 
heaps, and allowing it to freeze and thaw during 
the winter. 

Very truly, yours, &c. 
ABEL 


American Apples for the London Market.—The 
new packet ship Saranak, will take out with her 
several thousand barrels of apples. This fruit finds 
a ready and profitable sale in London and other 
cities of England.—Philadelph. Gaz. 


MOORE. 





M. Arrago, the celebrated astronomer, has pre- 


_ while leaves, 


‘if it ever gets so far, topples 











dicted that the coming winter will be a severe one. 


HYACINTHS. 

As the season for commencing the cultivation of , 
the Hyacinth is at 
from a recent number of the 
Chronicle, if strictly adhered to, will reward the | 
cultivator with good blooms of this beautiful and 
fragrant parlor flower : 


“Pick firm, plump bulbs, as round as may be. 
These are always the soundest, and are not likely 
to drop off, 

When they are placed in glasses, take care that 
the water does not come within one inch of the 
bulb; put them in a dark 
warm, or which is better, wrap them all over the 
glass and bulb with old flannel, and keep them in a 
warm place ull the roots are an inch long at least 
Some recommend that the glasses should be dark, 
but thatis of little consequence, provided the place 
in which the bulbs are set to root, is dark. 

The reason for this very important rule is, that 
roots should aways be formed before leaves ; oth- 
erwise, when the latter begin to grow, they have 
nothing to feed them. Nature is most careful 
about this, as we may see whena seed begins to 
gerininate and a tree begins to fruit. But ignorant 
people pop their bulbs at once into a glass of wa- 


closet that is rather 


ter, place it in a window, or upon a mantle-shelf, 


where light has free access, and the consequence 
is, that roots which abhor light, will not eome— 
who love the light, rush forward to 
enjoy it. Then follows a long cluster 
jand a top-heavy plant, which, when it does flower, 
over every time it is 
disturbed. Get plenty of roots first, ‘and leaves 
and flowers will take care of themselves. 

The reason why the water should not touch the 
| bulb is, that if the plant is slow in growing, the or- 
ganizable matter of the bulb is distended with fluid 
before it can decompose it, and so becomes putrid, | 
| when it communicates disease in all directions by 
virtue of its contagious properties, On the con- 
trary, if the roots are active, and the leaves are be- 
ginning to grow, what water is taken up is imme- 


of foliage, 


diately converted into some of the matter that hya- | 


cinths feed on. 
After roots have made a fair appearance, water 
may be allowed to reach their tips, but not sooner ; 


and it is only when the leaves are green and un- 


folding, that it should be permitted to touch the 


In| bulb. 
the one way, your compost is well mixed with the | 
droppings and urine of the eattle,and in the other. | 
the droppings are all on top before it is forked over, | be advantageously dropped into the water. 
and but partially saturated with the urine. 


At that time, that is to w«y, when the leaves are 
green, a lump of charcoal as large as an egg, may 
It will 
prevent the water becoming putrid, and will, be- 


sides, act as a manure. 


None of these precautions can, however, be of | 


any avail unless the Hyacinths are kept close to 


sasily rotted and fitted for mak- | light continually, from the time when the leaves | 
| 
are first turned green. 


Thus, and thus only, will a! 
healthy growth be preserved, and a fine vigorous 
head of flowers insured. Above all things, too, be 
careful to make the plants grow as slowly as pos- 


sible at first,so as to accumulate vigor against the | 


blooming season.” 


PROCURING FLOWERS IN WINTER. 

In the course of our discursive reading, we fell 
in with the following curious method of procuring 
flowers at will, as practiced in Germany, and now 
publish it for the benefit of such of our fair read- 
ers as are curious in such things. The secret is, | 
we conceive, a valuable one, as it enables the lady | 


of taste to decorate her rooms on festive occasions, , 


hand, the tollowing directions, 
London Gardeners’ , 


pat all seasons of the year, with her tavorite flowers. 
‘And it will be seen that leafor flower may be made 
to burst first upon the astonished vision of the be- 
holder, as the pleasure or caprice of the experi- 
hmenter may prompt 
“A branch proportioned to the size of the objects 
required, is lopped from the tree, the flowers of 
which are to be produeed, and is plunged into a 
spring, where it is left for an hour or two, to give 
time to such ice as may adhere to the bark to melt 
und to soften the buds; is then ecartied intoa 
chamber heated by a stove, and placed in a wooden 
is to be added 
hours. ‘The 


another vessel con- 


| 


vessel containing water; quick lime 

to the water, and left for twelve 
branch is then removed into 
taining water, with a small quuatitity of vitriol, to 
prevent putrefaction. Ina few hours the flowers 
will begin to appear, and afterwards the leaves. If 
;more quick lime be added, the appearance of the 
flowers will be expedited ; if, on the contrary, none 
be used, the branch will vegetate more slowly, and 
the leaves will precede the flower.” 

We may add here, that bulbous roots may be 
made to blossom more rapidly, by placing lime at 
the bottom of the vessel in which they grow. —Er- 
change pap. 
circumstance connected 
with agricultural emulation. Jn many of the pur- 
suits of life, one man gets rich by making another 
man poor,—climbs the ladder by putting his feet on 
another man’s shoulder; or he builds his own 
building out of the fragments of his neighbor's 
which he has undermined, This is often a erying 
injustice, and inflicts many bitter mortifications, or 
arouses vindictive and tiger Emulation 
in agricultural improvement enkindles no such 
baleful fires. A man can make no improvements 
|in husbandry, without at once extending the knowl- 
edge and advantage of them to others. The en- 
largement of the capacities of the soil and every 
| increase of its productions, confer an immediate 
| benefit upon the whole community.— Selected. 


There is a beautiful 


passions. 


| American Nolions.—The Journal of Commerce 
‘ gives the following as an extract of a Jetter from 
Staffordshire, England : 
| “T wish you would send me the articles named 
below, at your earliest convenience. Pray let 
ithem be of the best quality, as I want them for 
family use, 
| 7 barrels Newton Pippins. 
' 3 «do. Duchess Co, pork, same as the last. 
| 2 do. brown crackers, 
1 do. Fulton market beef, same as the last. 
3 boxes each 1 large cheese. 
1 barrel of cranberries. 
4 bbls. flour, with any 
can think of.” 


Say— 


other ‘bonne bouche’ you 


Cost of Fencing.—Mr Biddle, in an address be- 
fore the Philadelphia Agricultural Society, in 1842, 
makes some calculations as to the cost of fencing, 
| which will surprise those who have paid little at- 

tention to the subject. He estimates the expense 

‘of farm fences in Pennsylvania, and gives the data 
upon which his calculations are based, at $105,- 
600,000. He thinks that the interest on this outlay 
and the annual wear and tear of fences, is equal 
to an annual tax of $10,000,000 upon the farmers of 
that State.—Ab. Cult. 


Buttermilk i is eommenniels to kill lice on cattle 
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IMPROVEMENT AND PROFITABLE CULTI- 
VATION OF CLAY LANDS. 

[The following is extracted from an address be- 
fore the Columbia County (N. Y.) Agricul. Society, 
by the President, John P. Beekman :} 

“ Plants, we all know, derive their nourishment 
from the soil they stand in, and the air by which 
they are surrounded. If the soil they stand in 
does not admitof an easy egress to the roots of 
the plant, and afford it that food most congenial to 
its growth, the air by which it is surrounded can 
do Jittle to bring it vigorously forward. 

Clay, unmixed, we know, becomes hard by heat; 
and it is of such quality, that the admixture of wa- 
ter with it makes it adhesive. In summer, there- 
fore, it is apt to become dry and hard ; and in 
spring and fall, or wet weather, too tenacious of 
water, and holds it too long for plants to thrive in. 
Our object is, therefore, to prevent it from baking 
in dry weather, and in wet to permit the moisture 
to pass through it. 

To effect this, open and mix the soil, by putting 
on what it is deficient in—lime, or sand. Either 
of these will open the soil, and answer the purpose. 
Manure will do the same thing, but it will not be 
so permanent; so will the plowing in of either 
green or dry crops, or chips, or stones. 

A friend in an adjoining town, tells me that he 
has adopted the practice of flooding a clay lot by a 
muddy stream, rendered turbid by sand in rainy 


weather, when it is swollen ; in this way he has. . 
| in a measure, the oat crop, and gone back to wheat. 


deposited on it within a few years, hundreds of 

tons of sand and gravel, and it has since produced 

him the greatest yield of hay he has ever had. 
Another friend tells me, that he has drawn sand 


and in the crops that followed, it produced as good 


an effect as if the land had been highly manured. | 


A third friend tells me that he summer fallowed 
a poor, worn-out clay lot, in 1845, intending to ma- 
nure it and sow it to wheat in the fall. He plowed 
it, and drew on a portion of it e@ sufficiency of sta- 
ble manure. On another portion he drew sand 
and gravel, and spread it. Another portion he left 
unmanured and unsanded. He sowed the whole 
to wheat. The crop on the part manured was 
very good, the part sanded equally good, and on 
the part to which neither had bean applied, the 
wheat was miserably poor. 

These three experiments all tend to the same 
result, and to confirm the theory of the philosopher 
and the observation of the farmer. 

The clay land in Columbia county was known 
by our oldest inhabitants to yield large crops of 
wheat immediately after clearing. Indeed, it was 
thought that none but clay land would produce 
wheat. The farmers, therefore, who owned other 
soil, bought these clay lands solely with a view to 
raise wheat. This was soon after or before the 
growth of the forest was removed, where the 
ground for centuries had been annually covered 
with the leaves of the trees. From these deposits, 
there were several inches of vegetable mould crea- 
ted, and the sun not having had access to the ground 
to dry out its moisture, and render it compact, it 
was in a fit state to yield large returns to the far- 
mer, and it did yield them. 

We have all heard of the fertility of the western 
part of the State, and that they raise from twenty 
to forty bushels of wheat to the acre. This is 
true: butis it generally known, likewise, that a 
considerable portion of the land is clay, upon which 
they raise these heavy crops. The presumption is 


that they will continue to have good crops of whea 


| 
| 
| 


from a neighboring hillock, on to a lot of clay land, | nured, it is better adapted to the growth of all the 


| have adopted has been this: To manure an old, 
/ worn-out clay lot, summer-fallow it and plow it re- 
' peatedly, and sow it to wheat early in the fall, with 


as long as this vegetable mould lasts, and no lon- 
ger. Exhaust or remove this vegetable mould, and 
their clay soil will be as hard and as stiff as ours. 
They put on wheat after wheat: our fathers did 
the same, until they had exhausted the fertility, and 
left nothing but the residuum of the virgin clay be- 
hind; and this soil constitutes the clay fields we 
see around us. We have long felt and now feel 
the evils of this kind of farming by our progenitors, 
and would be happy to apply the remedy. 

The remedy, in part, 1 have suggested in my 
previous remarks upon the deficiency in the soil 
for the speedy growth of plants; but it is not al- 
ways eusy or practicable to draw on lime, sand or 
gravel. In suggesting that remedy, I will state my 
own experience in reclaiming clay land, and the 
| methods I have used to effect it, and leave you to 
| judge how far it can be advantageously practiced. 
| I have owned a farm of 200 acres, for, say, 15 years. 

My practice has been to stock it with a few cattle, 
but feed sheep on it principally—to plow only 
| enough of it to employ two hands during the sum- 
imer; notto sell any hay from the farm, but to 
'make all the manure I could upon it. By this 





MASS. HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
EXHIBITION OF FRUITS. 
Saturday, Nov. 16, 1044. 

By the President, Black Apple, from 8. L. Good- 
ale, Esq., Paris, Me., said to keep until July. 

Rev. C. C. Sewall, Medfield, specimens of Spice 
Sweeting Apple. 

by Wm. Keith, Esq., Roxbury, a fine ‘specimen 
of ——? Apple. 

Mr 8. W. Cole, Red Cheek Apple, very fine fla- 
vor, good size and handsome ; also, Capron’s Plea- 
sant; a large Red Pippin, very fine color, but not 
in eating ; Mother Apple (fine ;) Jewett’s Red (fine.) 

Dr. Warren, Fameuse Apple. 

S. Walker, Pears, viz: Monsieur le Cure, Prin- 
cess of Orange, Glout Morceau, Verte Longue d’ 
Automne. 

Mr Vandine, Pears—Marie Louise, and a good 
high flavored Pear. 


> 





STATISTICS OF FRUIT. 


As there seems to be at this time a general awak- 





course of husbandry I find myself rewarded, be- 
cause I have received more in immediate profits 
‘than the interest on the investment; and I have | 
been enabled to manure the meadows at least three | 
‘times, and several of the pasture lots. I found | 
that I could, in most seasons, raise good crops of 
oats, but for the last three years I have suspended, | 





It is well known that a clay soil is not congenial to 
the growth of corn, and that rye grown upon it 
does not make good flour. When it can be ma- 


grasses, wheat and oats. 
Knowing this, we must follow out the indication 
‘of nature, and act accordingly. ‘The practice J 


grass seed. For three successive seasons, erg 
successive. seasons, | have succeeded not only in 
my wheat crop, but the grass has done remarkably 
well the following year. Now, what prevents us 
from carrying out this practice? If we can re- 
claim a lot, can we not by perseverance reclaim a 
whole farm? And what, let me ask, can be more | 
profitable husbandry than a good wheat crop fol- 
lowed either by hay or pasture? If, then, carting 
on lime, sand, gravel, or dung, one and all—re- 
membering, however, that manure must be one of 
the ingredients to make the improvement perma- 
nent—what is to prevent the industrious and intel- 
ligent farmer from making our now worn-out clay 
Jands our most profitable farms, Again: sow it 
early—sow it in August—give the plant plenty of 
time to cover the ground well with its foliage be- 
fore winter sets in. This will afford protection to 
its roots, and we will not hear so many complaints 
about your wheat being frozen out on the clay. 
I will add one word more on the subject of sowing 
grass-seed. I sow timothy and clover—three times 
the quantity of the first to that of the last. My) 
observation thus far has taught me that the earliest 
sown grass-seed does the best. I have sown in 
September, in October and November. ‘The first 
did well, the second not so well, and that sown in. 
November did very badly. I could add more on 
this subject, but I trust I have said enough to be | 
understood. The suggestion is sufficient—your | 
own good sense will readily supply all that is want- | 
ing.” | 





ening on the subject of fruit culture, all statistics 
on that subject will probably have an interest for 
your readers, and I therefore append the following 
calculation of the value of the fruit, per individual, 
raised in each State. The data upon which this is 
based, is Mr Ellsworth’s report of population and 
production, 1840. Leaving out fractions, the calcu- 
lations stand thus: 
Per person. 


New Jersey, $1 24 
Connecticut, 96 
New Hampshire, 84 
Vermont, 73 
New York, 70 
Virginia, 57 
Kentucky, 56 
Massachusetts, 53 
North Carolina, 5] 
Tennessee, 44 
Pennsylvania, 36 
Delaware, 36 
Ohio, 31 
Maine, 29 
Illinois, 27 
Rhode Island, 26 
Missouri, 24 
Georgia, 23 
Maryland, 22 
Indiana, 16 
Arkansas, 12 
S. Carolina, 09 
Alabama, 09 
Michigan, 08 
Dist. Columbia, 08 
Mississippi, 04 
Louisiana, 03 
Florida, 02 


Wisconsin and Iowa, each one-tenth of 1 ct. 

Average in all the States, 45 cents each person. 

It might be « curious subject for investigation, 
for some one fond of such inquiries, to see if some 
connection could not be traced between the quan- 
tity of fruit raised in each State, and its general 
healthfulness. That good fruit is a great promoter 
of health, is now no question; the respected opin- 
ions of our grand-parents to the contrary notwith- 
standing. It would seem, from present indications, 
the day is not far distant when we shall have a 
much more bountiful supply of fine fruits than at 
present, and as a consequence, purer blood and less 
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Severish brains. In evidence of this increasing in- | LOCUST TREES. 
terest, on inquiring the other day at one of your} The Rhode Island Society for the Encourage- 
large agricultural warehouses for a_tree-scraper, I! ment of Domestic Industry, has, for several years, 
was informed that an instrument for the purpose | proposed a liberal premium for experiments in 
was formerly made at the eastward, but its manu- planting yellow Locust trees upon new land, or 
facture had been discontinued, for the want of de-| where the original growth of timber has been re- 
mand ; but that there had been more inquiry for) moved, and the land not’ cultivated. This premi- 
the article within the last year, than in all the ten jum was offered in consequence of a single success- 
years previously. A ship-scraper, with one of the | ful experiment, made by Stephen H. Smith, Esq., 


points rounded on the grindstone, so as the better 
to get into the crotches of the tree, answers every 
purpose.—Soulhern Agricult. 


FINE APPLES. 

Messrs. Breck & Co.—Accompanying this, I send 
you 1 few specimens of varieties of Apples which 
were grown in my garden this season: 

No. 1. Swaar, No. 101 of Coxe. ‘This fine annu- 
al bearer will keep into spring. 

No. 2. Quince, No. 65 of Coxe. 
bears in alternate years. 

No. 3. Michael Henry Pipipn, No. 74 of Coxe. 
Sweet winter fruit. 

No. 4. Bullock’s Pippin, or Sheep’s Nose, No. 40 
of Coxe. 

No. 5. Rambo, or Romanite, No. 26 of Coxe. 
This is a fine fall eatiug fruit, resembling the Lys- 
com in flavor, and a great bearer in alternate years. 

No. 6. Cataline, No. 22 of Coxe. A_ prodigious 
bearer iu alternate years. 

No. 7. Minister, a fine New England apple, a 
good bearer annually. 

No. & Full Harvey, of Essex county. 

No. 9. Doctor, or Dewit, No. 31 of Coxe. A fine 
juicy apple—a great bearer in alternate years. 

No. 10. Cann of Jersey, No. 53 of Coxe. A fine 
sweet fruit, resembling the Danvers Winter Sweet 
in flavor. 

No. 11. Lemon Pippin, of England. 

No. 12. Golden Reinette, do. 

No. 13. dunt Hannah, a fine native fruit. 

No. 14. Mela Carla, (doubtful.) 

No. 15. Spurious Baldwin. This apple is often 
confounded with the Baldwin: it was thought to 
be that variety by Mr Manning, until he was shown 
that they were invariably covered with a deep 
bloom, similar to the Winter Blue Pearmain. I 
have reason to suppose that this fruit is cultiva- 
ted for the Baldwin, from the circumstance of my 
receiving the graft from which these specimens 
were taken, from a member of the Mass. Hort. So- 
eiety, for that variety. This fruit is neither so high 
fiavored nor as juicy as the true Baldwin. 

Yours, truly, 


Fine fall fruit ; 


JOHN M. IVES. 
Salem, Mass., Nov. 1844. 


We are much obliged to Mr Ives for his present 
of apples above described. We shall notice their 
merits as they come to maturity.—Eb. 





A year ago, we suggested to our country friends 


the superior convenience of a coal fire to one of rer. 





of Smithfield, who planted this valuable timber 
tree upon a tract of land that had just before been 
cleared. The Locusts grew vigorously, are now 
of large size, and entirely unattacked by the borer. 


The useful qualities of Locust timber are not ex- | 


celled, if equalled, by any other, and if our less 
valuable forest trees could be replaced by Locusts, 
that should escape the ravages of the borer, a great 
deal of rocky woodland, that is of comparatively 
little value, might be made a_ profitable portion of 
many farms. We have had occasion to call the 
attention of our farmers to this subject before, and 
we consider it a matter of too much consequence, 
to allow the premium offered, to remain stereotyped 
upon the showbill year after year, for the want of 
a little enterprize on the part of those most inter- 
ested. 

The objection urged against all such experi- 
ments is, that too long a time must elapse before 
the question can be settled, and if successtul, be- 
fore the labor expended is compensated. The 
same objection is made by the indolent and unen- 
terprising, to the planting of fruit trees, and indeed, 
to many other agricultural undertakings. How 
many such farmers have been content all their lives, 
and these often long ones, to live without the luxu- 
ry of good fruits, or to eat those which no man 
will taste who has learned what good fruits are, 
One of the most enlightened agriculturists of Mas- 
sachusetts, was preparing, some fifteen years since, 
the ground for an apple orchard. His father, then 
advanced in life, after surveying the ground ob- 
served, “ Well, well, all that may do for your chil- 
dren or grand-children, but it will never benefit 
you atall.” The same old gentleman ate the fruit 
from that orchard during six years before his death, 
aud three or four years since, six hundred dollars 
were received by the sale of the anple crop from 
that very orchard. 

The locust is of pretty rapid growth, and in the 
same time that cleared land would be covered with 
a natural growth of less valuable timber, locusts 
might be raised which are worth thrice as much, 
Our attention has been called to this subject by the 
following paragraph in the last number of the Al- 
bany Cultivator : 

“We know a number of farmers who keep a 
nursery of locusts, for the express purpose of in- 
creasing the value of their woodlots by transplaut- 
ing this valuable timber wherever an opening of- 
fers.” 

We should like for the Cultivator to state if un- 
der such circumstances, the locust escapes the bo- 
We have very recently learned from Mr 


_to avail themselves of every method by which to 
increase their resourees. Improved methods ot 
culture, active enterprise, and untiring industry are 
necessary, or the agriculiure of New Engiand will 
be annihilated, and we shall become, what is seri- 
ously to be deprecated, a community of mere tra- 
ders and manufacturers. We are not stupid 
enough to believe that raising sound locust tmber 
will prevent this, but we know of some farms with- 
in acireuit of ten miles about Providence, where 
twenty acres, well stocked with sound locust trees 
of twenty years growth, would be worth more than 
| the total amount of crops gathered from such farms 
in that time. Who will compete for the Society’s 
| premium ? M. 

— Providence Transcript. 





Saleratus a Substitute for Saltpetre in Curing 
| Meat.—Sultpetre has long been considered by phy- 
| sicians as a bad article to be used in curing meat, 
| being extremely injurious to digestion, It is of so 
cold a nature that only a small quantity is sufficient 
Ito destroy life. In the article of salwratus we have 
have an excellent, convenient, and harmless sub- 
stitute, and should be used in the same manner as 
saltpetre has been. Meat has a stronger affinity 
for saltpetre than for common salt. Saleratus has 
the same power in that respect, and thereby pre- 
vents the meat from becoming too salt; and the 
same quantity should be used as of saltpetre. There 
is this difference in them, that saltpetre dissolves 
readily in cold water, whereas saleeratus does not ; 
it should be pounded and dissolved before it is put 
into the brine. Saleratus is composed of sulphate 
of potash and pearlash; and if any person is dis- 
posed to procure the sulphate of potash at the 
shops, and use it instead of salwratus, they will 
find its effects substantially the same. Cc. D. 
—Alb. Cult. 





Blight in Pear Trees.—A friend has just men- 
tioned to us a remedy for this formidable disease 
in pear trees, which he has found effectual. On 
discovering the blight, which had become very 
general on his trees, he immediately cut off the 
branches it most affected, then scraped the bark 
from the trunk and limbs thoroughly, to the live 
bark, and applied a strong ley from wood ashes, 
Although the bark bied profusely in many places, 
and was turned to a dark brown on applying the 
ley, the trees immediately put out deep green 
|leaves, and have since been entirely recovered. 
|The common ship-scraper was made use of in 
scraping the trees, 

The result of the above treatment would seem 
to indicate, as has been latterly asserted, that blight 
is owing to a minute insect concealed within the 
|bark. We should be highly gratified by the recep- 
| tion of any communications on this subject, prov- 
| ing more fully, if possible, whether we are correct 
| in our supposition.—.4mer. Agricull. 





| It is the opinion of some very judicious farmers, 
that a given quantity of ground will afford more 
|nutriment for any kind of stock, when appropriated 


{ 


‘ 


peat compere ata ae 





wood, in the farmer’s kitchen. We are satisfied Brown, who is preparing a valuable treatise UPON \ to apple trees, than when devoted to any other 
that there is scarcely any arrangement that would American Forest Trees, that le was told at the | crop. Our own experience inclines us to favor 
so much add to the comfort of the domestic de- West, that locusts in cultivated grounds suffer as | this conclusion, and we think our friends who, for 
partment. The room would be kept warm al] much from the borer as in this quarter, but they | 
night, and would consequently be found warm in are never attacked when growing upon new lands | 
the morning; and those of the family who rise Or among other forest trees, knowledge.” They seemed not to be aware that 
first, instead of going into a room to shiver and The agricultural products of the boundless and | the same substances which produced the deleteri- 
shake with the cold, would find one already warm, fertile West, by the great improvements in the | ous effects that they desired to avoid, might be con- 
and could go about their business in good humor means of transportation, are brought in direct com- | verted into wholesome and substantial articles of 
and good spirits.— Farmers’ Cabinet. petition with our own, and our farmers are bound | human subsistence.—.4/b. Cult. 


the promotion of temperance, have cut down their 
orchards, have shown a “zeal not according to 
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7 Mr Henry M. Lewis is our agent for Alabama, 
Tennessee, and part of Missouri. 


Mr Israeu E. James is our agent for the Southern, 


and Scath Western States and Florida, assisted by Jas. 
K. Whipple, Wm. H. Weld, O. H. P. Stem, John 8B. 
Weld, b. B. Hussey, and Theodore Baggs. 

Mr ©. W. James is our agent for the Western States, 
Iowa and Wisconsin, assisted by Moses Meeker, James 
R. Smith, J. B. Humphreys, J. ‘IT. Dent, G. Hl. Com- 
stock and E. Y. Jennings. 





THANKSGIVING. 

Through the goodness of God we are permitted to 
witness the approach of one more Thanksgiving festi- 
val—a season which, in by-gone days, was hailed with 
heartfelt pleasure, as a time of meeting with the absent 
members of the family, under the paternal roof; and 
with what hopes and joys has the anticipation of the 


pleasure to be enjoyed, cheered the heart for many a 
week before the arrival of the happy time. 








Thousands upon thousands now in our Common- | 


wealth, are, no doubt, experiencing the same anticipa- 
tions of happiness for the coming day, when they shall 
meet ‘‘in the home of plenty, in the midst of the bappy 
family circle.” 
crowded with a profusion of the luxuries of life, and a 
part is taken in the solemn rites and festivities of the 
day, no doubt many a heart will rise with fervent grati- 
tude to God, for the abundance which his bounty has 
poured into their lap, and for the quietsecurity in which 
it is their privilege to enjoy their possessions—* every 
One sitting under his own vine and fig-tree, having none 
to molest or make him afraid.” 

There is no class in our happy community but what 
have occasion to join ina general thanksgiving to God 
for his abounding mercies, and we trust that the de- 
scendants of the pilgrims will, in an especial manner, 
observe the day as enjoined upon us by our excellent 
Chief Magistrate in his proclamation. 

Were we to recapitulate the many blessings, comforts, 
and privileges which we in New England enjoy, in com- 
parison with the great multitude of the human family, 
we should be compelled to write volumes. Let us cast 
our eyes over the earth and look into the condition of a 
great inajority, even of the most highly favored nations of 
the world, and what a contrast with ourselves! how high- 
ly favored and blessed is our eountry in comparison. 
When we look over the United States, where do we 
find the like of New England, as it regards the prosperi- 
ty and intelligence of its inhabitants? and where in New 
England do we find so many institutions calculated to 
elevate and refine the mind and improve the heart, asin 
the good old Commonwealth of Massachusetts? Our 
school-houses, academies, colleges or churches, are al- 
ways in sight of the traveller, let him move in which 
direction he may. 

Where is the nutive citizen that cannot for himself 
read the Book of Books, and draw from it the consola- 
tions of religion? or who is not permitted to worship 


' thies and assistance of those around them 


in our happy land. Poor there are among us, struggling 
with honest poverty, who stand in need of the sympa- 
more fortu- 
nate; but the wants of this class are in a measure sup- 
plied by the numerous associations for benevolent pur- 
poses, as well asby private bounty, and we hear but lit- 
tle complaining in our streets.” 

The return of Thanksgiving is a season with many of 
our benevolent citizens, to distiibute not the comforts of 
life merely, but some of the luxuries to their neighbors 
Jess burdened with temporal riches than themselves. 








While the tables of our citizens are | 


Will it not add to the happiness of the family circle, as 
| they enjoy the abundance of their good things, to have 


| the consciousness of causing ‘‘ the widow’s heart to sing 


for joy,” or as being the means of bringing joy and glad- 
| ness to the fatherless children ? 

| If there be any one class among us who have greater 
| cause than anether for thanksgiving, it is the cultivator 


|} and proprietor of the soil. ‘The farmer is not subject to 


| sudden revulsions, as is often unfortunately the case | 


If he has not launched 
| into extravagance and encumbered himself with debt, 
his “* bread remains sure,” and whatever change there 
may be in the administration of government, or what- 
ever may be the effect of any change of its policy, the 
earth will still yield its increase, and bring forth its 
fruits, and he has the assurance that ‘ seed time and 
harvest, summer and winter shall not fail.” 


| with other classes of society. 


In looking back upon the past year, all classes and 
conditions of men have abundant cause of thanksgiving 
for the general prosperity of our country; all have found 
ample employment; labor has been well repaid; we 
have had no wasting sickness; we have not been visi- 
ted by any public calamity. Surely, ‘‘ God hath not 
dealt so with any nation.”’ Let us offer him the accep- 
table homage of grateful hearts. 








DIG DEEP AND YOU'LL FIND TREASURE. 

We commend the following anecdote to the particular 
consideration of those who are yet addicted to the prac- 
tice of shallow plowing, and who think that no good 
comes from deep stirring of the soil. By adopting the 
practice of deep plowing, a new source of wealth would 
be opened on many farms, which the “ skinning” cul- 
ture of a century or two had never developed. But to 
the anecdote—which, though old, is just as good as if it 
were “ bran new’ :— 

** An old farmer, on his death-bed, told his sons, who 
were not very industrious lads, that he had deeply bur- 
ied nis money in a particular field, which was the most 
barren land on hisfarta. In consequence of this infor- 
mation, soon after the old man’s death, the sons began 
to dig (and they dug deeply too) all over the field—and 
this they did again and again, for it was long before 
they quite despaired of finding the money. At length, 
however, they gave up the search, and the land was 
planted with corn ; when, from the deep digging, pul- 
verization and clearing which it had received in the 
search for the money, it produced a crop which was in- 
deed a treasure.” 

It might result to the profit of some of our farmers’ 
sons, should they imagine their fathers had deeply bur- 
ied a bag of dollars in some barren field, and be led to 
dig in search of the treasure—and though they might 





God according to the dictates of his own conscience ? | not find the expected wealth, their exertions would be 
We answer, they are not to be found—there is none. | amply rewarded, as is illustrated in the anecdote. 


Where are the hungry poor, begging from door to door, 


supplicating for a scanty pittance, to alleviate the press- | 


ing wants of the moment? We can almost say there 
is none of this class among us, to excite our compassion 
as we move about the streets. The poor are cared for 


| 


> Will the publishers, or some one who has the 
works for sale, favor us with a copy of Mr Skinner's 
edition of Youatt’s Cattle Doctor, and Bement’s Treatise 
on Poultry ? 


We wish to notice the works. 








CABBAGES. 

If utility may be taken as the -tandard of vegetable 
worth, then we think the cabbage deserves to rank high 
among vegetable valuables ; and we think it a crying 
shame that the good name of such a useiul ond respec- 
table member of the vegetable family, should be used to 
The 


uf the cabbage. 


define that worthless thing—a human nomecull. 
good housewife knows best the valne 
When perplexed to decide what to get for dinoer, the 
cabbage suggests itself, and (if, withal, there be pork in 
the barrel,) she is relieved from her quandary at once : 
and whe that bas a natural appetite, will grumble o'er a 


dish of pork and cabbage? A correspondent of the Lon- 
don Agricultural Gazette, gives the following directions 
for the preservation of cubbages : 


‘Dig a pitin a dry place, say ten feet long, and five 
or six deep; put in some dry straw at the bottom; then 
place in a layer of cabbages, first depriving them of any 
decayed leaves; put on a thin layer of dry earth, then 
another layer of cabbages, and soon, and put the earth 
dug out of the pit, over them in the shape of a roof, beat- 
ing it down well. In this way I have found cabbages 
to Jast till the new ones came, and much tonger.”’ 


American Imports.—Wilmer’s (Liverpool) News 
Letter states that the farmers in the cheese manufactur- 
ing districts are in a state of the greatest alarm at the re- 
cent immensely increased importation of American pro- 
duce, but more particolarly of that staple. ‘The hay 
sent hither during the last season was not of that prime 
quality to command an extensive and profitable sale, 
though at one period there was a great scarcity of the 
article in consequence of the long drought, which was, 
however, corrected by a plentiful aftermath. ‘The pork 
would be well received in England, if the English mode 
of cutting and packing were adopted. But in cheese, 
with an improved method of churning and making, an 
immense deal may be done. It has already superseded 
nearly all the quantities of that article formerly import- 
ed from Holland, aud the efforts of the American popu- 
lation engaged in its production, should now be directed 
to acompetition with Cheshire—the seat of England’s 
finest samples of the article. ‘The land owners and 
farmers of the adjacent counties have taken the alarm, 
and met to discuss the subject; but they are satisfied 
that there is not the slightest chances of their getting 
any additional duty imposed on American produce by 
the government, and their only hope of excluding it from 
the British market, is on the score of its inferiority ; and 
in the circumstance that the factors have already began 
to complain of its quality. We should recommend that 
more time should be taken in the manufacture of cheese, 
in America, that a greater pressure should be applied to 
it, that they should be made of greater deptli and less 
breadth than at present, that they should be packed in 
casks, separated by thin greased boards, and that the 
factors shou!d be allowed 120 Ibs. to the ewt., the Chesh- 
ire manufacturers being about to give only 112 Ibs. 





DISEASED POTATOES—CAUTION. 

We have been informed that the Hon. Daniel Web- 
ster has lost a valuable fat ox, whose death he attributes 
to feeding it with potatoes affected with the prevailing 
malady. He had been feeding it with turnips, but or- 
dered a change to potatoes, and it died soon after. His 
Long Reds were very badly affected, and he has lost 
them all. [t appears that with his potatoes, the rot com- 
mences in the heart and extends to the outside; the ex- 
terior looks perfectly healthy, while the interivr is com- 
pletely decayed. 





> We acknowledge the receipt of one hundred and 
fifty dollars from the “ Rhode Island Society for the En- 
couragement of Domestic Industry,” for the New Eng- 
Jand Farmer for distribution among its members. We 
have been indebted to this Society many years for their 
liberal patronage, and hope, that for years to come our 
paper will continue to be conducted in such a manner 
as to be judged worthy of circulation among its members. 
As we are upon the verge of a festival when we should 
remember with grateful hearts all the favors of the past 
season, it may not be amiss in this case to mingle our 
thanksgivings with our acknowledgements. 
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BRIGHTON MARKET.—Mospar, Nov. 25, 
Reported forthe N. E. Farmer. 
At market 750 


and 675 Swine. 


ind4 
Beef Cattle, 275 Stores, 1500 Sheep 


Miseors — Reef Cattle —A small advance was effected 
generally on ox Beef. We quote extra, $4,75 a $5.00 
First quality, #4 25a4,50 Second quality, $3,50 a 
3,75. Third quality, $2,75 a 2,25. 

Barrelling Cattle.—A very smal! number only were 
purchased by the barrellers at about last weeks prices. 

Sheep.—Sales from ¢1,25 to 2,00. 


Swine.—Lots to peddle, 3 fur Sows and 4 for Bar- 


some sales have 


' 
' 
} 
j 


rows; two selected lots very emall Shoats 3 1-4 and. 


41-4. At retail from 3 1-2 to 4 1-2. 





WEOLESALE PRICES CURRENT. 
Corrected with great care, weekly. 

SEEDS. tlerds Grass, $1 37 a1 50 per bushel. Red Top 
50 to 60 cents. (‘lover—Northern, 9 to I1c.—Southern, 7 
age. flax Seed. $1.50 per bushel. CLucerne,33 c. per lb. 
Canary Seed, $1 37 at 75 per bushel. 


GRAIN. The market for all kinds is firm, with an ac- 
tive demand, and the arrivals being light the stuck in stores 
is well cleared out. 


Corn—Northern. new, bushel 00 00--Southern, round 
yellow, 57 a 00—Southern flat yellow, 55 a 56—do. do. 
white 50 a 51—-do New Orleans, ‘00 a 00—Barley 00 a 00 
—Rye, Northern, 60 a 00—do,. Southern, 68 a 70 —Oats, 
Southern, 32 2 33 — Nerthern do. 34 to 35—Beans, per 
bushel | 5u a2 °0.---Shorts, per double bush. 23 a 25—-Bran, 
20 a 21 

FLOUR. 


The transactions of the week, as usual, just 


before Thanksgiving, have been large, both for city and | 


couutry trade—mostly confined to the better qualities o! | FF 


Genesee. 

Baltimore, Howard Street, 4 mos. cr. new, 200 00 a 475 
—io. wharf, 30 00a 000—do. free of garlic, $0 00 a 0 00 
—Philatelphia do. 4 mos, $4 62 a 475 — Fredericksburg, 
low I'd new $4 62 a 0 00U—Alexandria, wharf, 0 00 a 4 62 
—Georgetown, $468 a 475—Extra do. 4 87 a 5 0U—Rich- 
mond Canal, $4 62a4 75—do. City, 2550 a 0 00—Peters- 
burgh, City, $5 00 a 5 5—do. Country $4 62 a 0 00—Gene- 
see, common, cash, 84 94 a 5 00~— do fancy brands $5 124 


a 5 25—Ohio via Canal, $0 00 a 0 09—do do New Orleans, 
cash 806" 2000. Rye, $0 00 a 3 25—Indian Meal in bbls. 
#2 (22275. 


PROVISIONS. For new Beef there is some improve- 
inent in prices on account of short supplies, the quantity 
hrought forward being much less than expectation. Consid- 
erable doing in Lard, both for shipping and home trade. 
The English market at the last advices was more favorable 
for shippers ; the article was in good demand, and prices 
gradually improving. 

Beei—Mess 4 110 new bbl. $750 a7 25—Navy—86 50a 
7 00.—No. 1, $5 59 16 00—do Prime 84 50a 4 75—Pork— 
Extra clear 4mo bbl. 800 00 a 00 00—do Clear $10 00 a 1050 
do. Mess, $9.00 a 9 50—do Prime €7 00 a7 50—do Mess 
from other States— a — —do Prime do do 80 000000 
do. Cargo do. 000a000 —Clear do do 800 00 a 00 00— 
Butter, shipping, (0 a 00—do store, uninspected, 10 a {2—do 
dairy, 20 cts. a 22—Lard, No. 1, Boston ins. 00a 06 —do 
Seuth avd Western, 5} a 64— Hams, Boston, 7 a 00 — 
Southern and Western, 5 a 6—Cheese, Ship’g and 4 meal, 
Ba 44 —do new milk, 4254. 

WOO!.. Duty. The value whereof at the place of ex- 
portation shall not exceed 7 cts. per pound, 5 per cent. ad 
val. Alj whereo! the value exceeds 7 cls. per pound, 40 per 
@ ad. val. and 3 ets per pound. 

There has been more demand for fleece and pulled, and 
sales of both descriptions have been made, prices rather be- 
low the average of our quoted rates. The market is yet in 
ao unsettled state. Moderate sales of coarse foreign, with- 
out any important change from recent prices. 


Prime or Saxony Fleeces, washed, lh. 45 a 50 c.--Amer- 
tean full blood du 40 a 42--Do. 3-4 do 37 a 38—Do. 1-2 do 
85 a 36 -1-4 and common do 30 a 32 — Smyrna Sheep, 
washed, 20 a 23-- Do. unwashed, 10 a 16—Bengasi do 
6 al2--Saxony, clean, 00O—Buenos Ayres unpicked, 7 a 10— 
do. do. picked, 10 a 14—Snperfine Northern pulled lamb 40 
a 41—No. I do. do. do. 35 u 37—No. 2 dodo do 23a 30— 
No. 3 do do do t4 a 18. 


HOPS. 
The market is very firm since the news per steamer ; 


Duty 20 per cent. 








been made at 12a 12 1-2, but no large 
quantity could now he had at these rates ; the crop is nearly 
all ia from the country, and in few hands. 

ist sort Mass 1843, lb. 12at3 ; 2d do@aod. 

HAY,15 1016 per ton—Eastern Screwed 811 00 to 11 
50. 


EGGS, 15 to 20. 





D°‘REKING FOW LS. 

Four pairs of this breed, without intermixture, the produce 
of a lot received direct from Dorking. in Nov. 1843 They 
are pure white. Priee $3 per pair. Inquire a: this Office. 

Nov. 19. 


FRUIT AND ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO. have for sale a 

large assortment of choice Fru and Orvamen- 

tal Trees, which they offer to the public at rea- 

souable rates; as they are agents for many of 

the best nurseries and gardens in the vicinity of 

the city, they can execute any order that they may be fa- 

vored with. The present time is a suitable season for trans- 

planting trees and shrubbery. From their own nurseries 

they can furnish the best varieties of Apple, Pear, Cherry, 

Plum, Peach, Apricot, Nectarine, Grape, Gooseberry, Cur- 
rant, &e. Also, Ornamental Plants of every description. 

Boston, Oct. 8, 1844. 


NONANTUM HILL, 


| Nurseries of William Kenrick, Newton, near 


Boston. 


Fruit anp Ornamentat Trees, Surves, Roses, 

Green House Piants, &c. 

Of Apple, Pear, Plum, Cherry, Peach and Nec- 
trine Trees--a great variety of a!l superior kinds ; 
Grapevines; Gooseberries ; Franconia and other 
Raspberries ; Currants: Strawherries, &e &c. 


ORNAMENTAL TREEN of the most beau- 





Oe 
tiful hardy kinds, including Limes or Lindens; Sycamores ; 


‘yrol or Scotch Larch; silver leaved Abele ; Horse Ches- 
nuts; Elms; Weeping Willows; Magnolias or Umbrella 
Tree: Tulip Tree; Laburnum; Mountain Ash ; Purple 
Beech and Evergreen Trees, &c ; Shrubs; Everblooming 
Roses ; Pwonies ; Dahlias,&c. Also, Cactuses: Verben- 
nas ; Stocks, and other most showy Green House Plants. 

1000 Grapevines of black Hamburg, and others in pots, 
from single eyes. 

The new descriptive Catalogue for 1844, will be sent gra- 
tis to all who may apply, early in October, after the first 
hard frost, being the best season for transplanting. 

Written orders addressed by mail to the subscriber wil] 
be promptly executed, and Trees and Plants will be well 
packed in matts and moss when ordered for distant places, 
and delivered at the depot, or shipped in Boston without 
charge for transportation to the city ; or orders Jeft with any 
of the agents will be duly received and executed. ? 

WILLIAM KENRICK. 
Nonantum Hill, Newton, Oct. 1, 1844. 


CAMBRIDGEPORT NURSERY. 
COLUMBIA STREET. 

SAMUEL POND, Nurseryman, Cambridge- 
vort, Mass., has for sale a choice assortment of 
FRUIT TREES, SHRUBS, ROOTS AND 
VINES. Among them are the best varieties of 
Apple, Pear, Pium, Cherry, Peach, Apricot, 
Grapevines, Asparagus, Rhubarb, Currants, Gooseberries, 
Raspberries, Pear Stocks, Apple Stocks, Plum do., Cherry, 
do., &c. Also, 500 Pears and Plums of extraordinary size, 
many of them have borne fruit. 

Trees of an extraordinary size always on hand, and will 
be delivered to any part of the city FREE OF EXPENSE. 

Orders left at the Nursery, will be promptly attended to, 
and carefully packed to go with safety to any part of the 
country. 

Oct. 22, 1244. 








CORN SHELLER. 


A Corn sheller is one of the most convenient and labor 
saving implements that the practical farmer has in use. 


Various machines for this purpose have been invented. It 
can be used in all cases for large or small sized ears. It is 


very simple in its construction, and durable in its operation, 
and no way liable to get out of order; one man can work it 
to good advantage, though a man to turn, and a boy to feed it, 
works it much better than one alone. They are so light and 
portable, as to be easily removed from place to place, and 
one machine will serve for several families or even the in 
habitants of a small town. 

For sale at the Agricultural Warehouse and Seed St we 
Nos. 5! and 52, North Market Street. 

JO. BRECK & CO. 





FARM FOR SAUEF. 

The Farm forn ned by Mr James Vila, in Lex- 
ingtonjone mile irowm the meeting house, on the Lincoln road, 
containing 170 acres of excellent Jand, under a good state of 
cultivation ; about 25 acres covered with a thrifty grow th of 
wood, with a spacious garden, coptunuung about one acre, 
tastefully layed out, and stocked 1a variety of choice 
fruit, together with a Green Hous» and Grapery, There is 
a good substantial Dwelling H , containing 14 rooms, 
and well adapted for two families; an excellent well of soft 
water, under cover, and a large Wood House, There are two 
Barns, one 75 by 40, the other 40 by 30, with a Cider Mill 
attached. There are two Sbeds, one 50 by 18 feet, the 
other 40 by 20 feet. Also, a good Chaise House. Said 
buildings are all in good repair. Said Farm is well water- 
ed, having a never failing stream of water running through 
it, within eight reds of the buildings. Said Farm produces 
about 80 tons of English Hay yearly, and is well adapted 
fora Milk Farm. For further particulars inquire of Mr. 
JAMES VILA, Bath street, Boston, or the subscriber on 
the premises. WILLIAM FORBES. 

Nov. 10, 1844. 


GARDEN AND FIELD SEEDS. 

The subscribers are pow receiving their fal! supply of 
Garden, Field and Grass Seeds, and would respectfully re- 
coinmend to their customers to send in their orders as early 
as possible to secure a supply from their choicést lots, 
Their stock of seeds for this season will he very full and 
complete, and most of the varieties being raised under their 
own inspection they can confidently recommend them as 
being fresh and genuine. Among them are Long Blood, 
Early Turnip and Sugar Beets; Ruta Baga, Mange! Wurt- 
zel, Orange Carrot, Radish. Cucumber and Cabbage of 
sorts. Also, Peas, Beans and Squashes, which together 
with a large supply of most kinds of seed desirable for the 
field or garden, comprise the most complete and extensive 
assortment of seeds to be found at any similar establish- 
meant in the country. JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Oct. 2. 


weriy on 
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TRACE CHAINS. 
The subscribers have for sale a fine assortment of Traee 
and Tie-up Chains. JOS. BRECK & CO, 
AtN. E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store. 
Oct. 2. 





CIDER MILL FOR SALE. 

A first rate Cider Mill, with good Screws, in comp 
order, will be sold cheap, by JOSEVH BRECK & C 
July 23. Teo tats Prt ed 
BARN DOOR ROLLERS AND IRON RODS 

For sliding Doors, Axletrees, Steel Springs, and Tire ron 
for sale by H RICHARDS, 

Sept. 18. No. 109, State Street 
Rha on thc woth ce > ace 


lete 
oO. 





HOES. 
The best kind in the Market. For sale hy 
JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 


a — tenn eepeeeNenRaeS . aon 
RINDSTONES ON FRICTION ROLLERS. 
Grindstones of different sizes, hung on friction rollera ana 
moved with a foot treader, are found tobe agreat improve- 
ment on the old mode of hanging grindstones, Stones hung 
in this manner are hecoming daily more in use, and wherever 
used, give universal satisfaction. The rollers can be attach- 
ed to stones hung in the common way. For sale by J. 
BRECK & Co., No. 51 North Market street. 


ee 





HYACINTHS, TULIPS, &c. 

The subscribers offer for sale a choice collection of Hya- 
cinths, embracing double and single, red, rose, white, blue, 
yellow, and every shade. Also, Tulips, Lillies, Ponies, 
Crocus, and every variety of bulbous and tuberous roots. 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 

Boston, Oct. 15, 1944. 


MILK ESTABLISHMENT FOR SALE. 

The subscriber being about to relinquish the milk busi- 
ness, offers for sale, his entire milk establishment, consist- 
ing of 23 Cows, | Milk Cart and Wagon, and an excellent 
run of custom. JOHN PARKINSON, 

Oct. 16, 1844. Walnut Street, Roxbary, 


CHEFSE PRESSES. 

Self acting and other Cheese Presses, of the most approv- 
ed kinds, for sale at the Agricultural Warehonse, 52 Norta 
Market street, by J. BRECK & Co. 

AFRICAN GUANUW, 

The cargo of the brig Samos, just arrived direct from Af- 
rica. This Guano has been analyzed by J. E. Teschema- 
cher, Esq., and — by him as fully equal to the best 
cargoes received in the London or Liverpool markets. Pup- 
chasers cun depend on this as being the genuine article, 
Fur sale, in quantities to suit. by 

CHARLES HOFFMAN, Salem. 
VERNON BROWN,5 Merchants’ 
Exchange 
BRECK & CO. 61 & 52 
N. Market St., up staiss. 








Bo 
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Vit SOGRLLANS OTS. 


We have before us a copy of the Columbian Cen- | 
tinel, of Oct. 21, 1797, in which we find the follow- | 
ing Proclamation, which may, possibly, interest 
some of our readers, as showing the date of the | 
commencement of the coinage of gold and silver in 
the United States : 

“By JOHN ADAMS, 
President of the United States of America. 
A PROCLAMATION. 


Whereas an act of the Congress of the United 
States was passed on the ninth day of February, 
1703, entitled “An uct regulating Foreign Coins 
and for other purposes,” in which it was enacted 
“that Foreign Gold and Silver Coins shall pass cur- 
rent as money within the United States, and be a 
Jegal tender for the payment of all debts and de- 
mands,” at the several and respective rates therein 
stated: And that “ at the expiration of three years 
next ensuing the time when the coinage of Gold 
and Silver, agreeably to the act entitled “An act 
establishing a Mint, and regulating the Coins of 
the United States” shall commence at the Mint of; 
the United States, (which time shall be announced 
by the Proclamation of the President of the aang 
States) all Foreign Gold Coins, and all Foreign Sil- 
ver Coins, except Spanish Milled Dollars and parts 
of such Dollars, shall cease to be a legal tender as 
aforesaid ;— 

NOW THEREFORE, I, THE SAID JOHN 
ADAMS, President of the United States, hereby 
proclaim, announce and give notice to all whom it 
may concern, that agreeably to the act last above 
mentioned, the Coinage of Silver atthe Mint of the 
United States, commenced on the fifteenth day of 
October, one thousand seven hundred and _ ninety- 
four, and the Coinage of Gold on the first day of 
July, one thousand seven hundred and _ninetyfive ; 
and that, consequently, in conformity to the act 
first above mentioned, all Foreign Silver Coins, ex- 
cept Spanish Milled Dollars and parts of such Dol- 
lars, will cease to pass current as money within 
the United States, and to be a legal payment for 
the tender of any debts or demands, after the fif- 
teenth day of October next, and all Foreign Gold 
Coins will cease to pass current as money within 
the United States and to be a legal tender as afore- 
said for the payment of any debts or demands, after 
the thirtylirst day of July, which will be in the 
year of our Lord one thousand seven bundred and 
pinetyeight. 

In testimony whereof, I have caused the Seal 
of the United States to be affixed to these 
presents, and signed the same with my 
hand. Done at Philadelphia, the twenty- 
second day of July, in the year of our Lord, 
one thousand seven hundred and ninety- 
seven, and of the Independence of these 
United States the twentysecond. 


JOHN ADAMS. 





[u. s.| 


By the President: 
Timoray Picxerine, Secretary of State. 





Popularity.—* I was de most bobular Governor 
dat New York ever had,” said that amiable old 
Dutchman, Gov. Yates. “How was that?” asked 
a friend. “Why, Il came in unanimously, and den 
| went out unanimously ; was not dat de bobulari- 
ty °” 


Those who possess any real excellence, think 
and say the least about it. 





1 Victim to Science.—George Cuthbert was ar- 
raigned for being drunk at an untimely hour in the 
streets. When asked by the policeman who he 
was? “A victim to science,” hiccupped George ; 
“but I’ve found it out.” “ Found out what?” in- 
quired the police constable. “Ill tell you: you 
see I’ve been hindeavoring to hascertain the com- 
parative strength of alcoholic fluids for many years. 
and I’ve just found it out. Tell ye how 1! did it. 
I takes three glasses of brendy—no effect; three 
of gin—no go ; three of whiskey—done in a min- 
ute. My father alvays said I’d be a victim to my 
scientific thirst.” “ Very weil,” said the constable, 
“come with me and study in the watch-house.”— 


Liverpool Jour. 


A Hard Masier.—Thomas Litchfield, a hired ser- 
vant, complained against his master, Mr Chambers, 
of Wellingsborough, for hard treatment. “ What 
have you to complain of?” said the magistrate. 
“He sets me such funny jobs,” replied Litchfield, 
“such as standing on a gate-post to whitewash the 
moon with a pot of blacking; at another time, to 
fetch a load of clouds to litter the horses. He 
tell’d me the other Sunday, when I wanted my 
dinner, to cut a Bath brick into mutton chops, and 
fry them in a four-wheel wagon at Mount Vishu- 
vious. Itain’t likely I ean do sich conjuration 
tricks as them.” ‘The cormplaint was dismissed.— 
English pap. 


“You take all sorts of rubbish into your cart,” 
said a dandy to one of the city dirt gatherers. “ Yes, 
jump in, jump in,” was the reply. 

















JOSEPH BRECK & CO,, 
NEW ENGLAND 


Agricultural Warehouse 
AND 

SEED STORE. 

51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


JOSEPH BRECK & CO. having received a full and gen- 
eral assortment of FIELD, GRASS, GARDEN and FLOW- 
ER SEEDS, worthy of cultivation, confidently recommend 
them as heing pure and of the first qualines, unmixed with 
other varieties; they have no besitation in saying that their 
coltection of Seeds is the best, and of the greatest variety 
ever offered for sale at any establishment in the U. States. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS of all kinds, constantly on 
hand. 

AGRICULTURAL AND GARDEN IMPLEMENTS 
of all kinds, among which are the following, viz :—-1006 
Howard’s Patent Cast Iron Ploughs, 200 Common do. do 
200 Cultivators, 160 Greene’s Straw Cutters, 50 Willis’ do. 
do, 100 Common do. do, 100 Willis’ Patent Corn Shellers, 
50 Common do. do, 200 Willis’ Seed Sowers, 50 do. Vege 
table Cutters, 50 Common do. do., 200 Hand Corn Mills, 
200 Grain Cradles. 100 Ox Yokes, 1500 Doz Scythe Stones, 
3000 do. Austin’s Rifles, 100 doz. Cast Steel Shovels, 159 
do. Common do. 100 do, Spades, 500 do. Grass Scythes, 300 
do. Patent Snaiths, 200 do Common do., 500 do. Hay Rakes, 
200 do. Garden do., 200 do. Manure Forks, 3 0do. Hay do 
500 Pair Trace Chains, 100 do, Truck co. tue do. Drait do, 
500 do. Tie up do, 50 doz Halter co, 1000 yards Fence do, 
25 Grind Stones on Rollers 5 





JOSEPH BRECK & CO., 
N.E. Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store, 51 
and 52 North Market Street. Boston. 





WILLIS'S 


Latest Improved \egetable Cutter. 

For sale at the New England Agricultural Warehouse, 
No, 51 and 52 North Market Street, Boston, Willis’s La- 
test Improved Vegetable Cutter. This macnine surpasses 
all others for the purpose of Cutting Ruta Baga, Mangel 
Wurtzel, and other roots. The great objection to other 
machines, is their cutting the roots into slices, which makes 
it almost impossible for the cattle to get hold of them: this 
machine with a little alteration, cuts them into large or smal] 
pieces, of such shape as is most convenient for the cattle to 


eat. Tt wiil cut with ease from one to two bushels of roots 
— JOSEPH BRECK & CO. 
ov. i. 





| 











GREEN'S PATENT STRAW CUTTER. 

JOSEPH BLECK & CO. atthe New England Agniecul- 
tural Warehouse and Seed Store Nos. 51 and 52 North Mar- 
ket Street, have ter sale, Green’s Patent Straw, Hay aud 
Stalk Cutter, operating on a mechanical prineipie aot betore 
applied to avy iinplement for this purpose Phie dost pros. 
juent effects of this application, and some of the consequent 
peculiarities of the machine are: 

1. So great a reduction of the qaantuin of power requisite 
to use it, that the strength of a halt grown boy is sufficient 
to work it efficiently. 

2. With even this moderate power, it easily cuts two bush- 
els a miuute, which is full twice as fast as has been clammed 
by any other machine even when worked by horse or steam 
power. 

3. The knives, owing to the peculiar manner in 
cult, require sharpening less often than those of 
straw citer. 

4. The machine is simple in its construction, m 
together very strongly. lids therefore net 


hichthey 
any other 


e and put 


ie as the 


i i 





sf 


complicated machines in general use to get out of order 
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HOWARD'S IMPROVED EASY DRAUGHT PLOUGH, 

Great improvements have been made the past year in the 
form and workmanship of these Ploughs; the mould beard 
has been so formed as to lay the furrow completely over. 
turning in every particle of grass or siubblr, and /eaving the 
ground in the best possible manncr. The length of the 
mould hoard has beea very much increased, so that the 
Plongh works with the greatest ease, both with respect to 
the holding and the team. The Committee at the !ate trial 
of Ploughs at Woreester, say, 

“ Should our opinion be asked as to which of the Pioughs 
we should prefer for use on a farm, we might perhaps say to 
the inquirer, if your land is mostty light and easy to work, 
try Prouty & Mears, but if your /and is heavy, hurd orrochky, 
BEGIN with Mr. Howanp’s.”’ 


Atthe above mevtioned trial the Howard [leugh did 
more work, with the same pewer of leam, than any other 
plough exhibited. No vther turned more than twentyseven 
and one half inches, to the (12 lbs. draug}.t hile the 


Howard Plough turned twentynine and one half inches. to 
the same power of team! Al) acknowledge thet Howard’s 
Ploughs are much the strongest and most siantially 
made. 

There has been quite an improvement made on the shoe, 
or land side of this Plough, which can be renewed without 
having to furnish a new landside: this shoe likewise secures 
the mould board and landside together, and strengihens the 
Plough very much. 

The price of the Ploughs is from $6 to 815. A Piough 
sufficient for breaking up with four cattle, will cost about 
8i0 60, and with cutter 81, with wheel and cutier, $2 60 
extra. 

The above Ploughs are forsale, wholesale and retail,a 
the New England Agricultural Warehouse and Seed Store 
Nos. 5! & 52 North Market Street, by 

JOSEPH BRECK & CO, 





NEW ENGLAND FARMER 
A WEEKLY PAPER. 
Terms, $2per year in advance, or $2 50 if not paid 


within sixty days. 

N. B.—Postmasters are permitted by law to frank al! 
subscriptions and remittances for newspapers, without 
expense to subscribers. 
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